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THE LEAVES OF THE TREE 

BY ABTHTJE C. BENSON 
II — PBOFESSOB NEWTON 



The first time I saw Professor Alfred Newton, the great 
ornithologist, was in 1884, when I was acting in the ' ' Birds ' ' 
of Aristophanes, which was being performed at Cambridge. 
The chorus were dressed as birds; they had the heads of 
birds superimposed upon their own, and their own faces 
looked out from the gullets of the birds. They wore tunics, 
with painted wings in the place of sleeves, manipulated by 
sticks held in the hand and fastened into tbe tips of the 
feathers, so that the wing could be suddenly unfurled. 

The whole thing was very picturesque and absurd. I do 
not know what realistic Don had the idea of consulting a 
professed ornithologist as to the exact scientific appropriate- 
ness of the birds ; but in an ardent moment it was resolved to 
ask Newton to inspect them. I suppose he had possibly 
furnished a list beforehand. 

We, the performers, were sitting about in full dress at 
one of the last rehearsals, when a strongly built man of 
about fifty, leaning heavily on a stick, with a brisk alert face 
and bushy gray side-whiskers, came into the room with one 
of the Committee. He seemed to me to bristle with decision 
and alertness. He wore an old-fashioned tall top-hat, very 
high in the crown, with a flat brim ; and a short full-skirted 
tail-coat. He looked sharply from bird to bird, and then 
said, suddenly, " That scarlet Ibis is all wrong; the head 
ought not to be scarlet — it is preposterously absurd ; it must 
be darkened at once. ' ' 

The Ibis was the headgear of a friend of mine, Willy 
Boyle, an extremely good-natured, able, rather indolent Eton 
man, with much musical ability. He took off the head. It 
was a pleasing object, made of a long-haired rough red 
plush, with a curved black beak and large, shining, roguish 
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black eyes, represented by means of a sort of glazed metal 
stud. 

Some paint was brought, and Professor Newton daubed 
over the bird-head with it, giving it a dusky draggled air. 
The owner looked on ruefully. The professor said, sharply : 
" There; that is better now, but it is still ridiculous! An 
Ibis with a scarlet head! "Who ever heard of such non- 
sense?" It was not better at all ; it was much worse, though 
perhaps it was ornithologically correct; but it sacrificed a 
pretty point of color. 

Boyle gave me the head and dress. The latter I fixed 
up in my rooms at King's with an inscription, and left it 
there when I went down. It was used, I believe, as a model 
for the bird dresses at a later performance, perhaps twenty 
years after, and I dare say has never been replaced. The 
head I still have, with its elastic strap and tapes. The eye is 
still bright, but the beak is broken, and the complexion is 
daubed and stained with the professor's paint. 

That was my only sight of the professor at that date. 
He seemed to me decided, brisk, peremptory, not very good- 
natured, not a man to oppose in any way. 

Alfred Newton was born in 1829, the son of "William New- 
ton, M.P., for Ipswich. His mother was a cousin of the 
late Lord Houghton, so that he belonged to what may for 
convenience be called the upper class, and inherited the 
traditions of birth, breeding and descent. He appreciated 
in a quiet way his social advantages, and never undervalued 
them in others; but it was a part of his old-fashioned and 
magnanimous code that the more adventitious advantages 
a gentleman possessed, the less he put them forward or 
alluded to them in any way. 

I must not here attempt to estimate the extent or value 
of his scientific work; but it may be said that he was one 
of the leading ornithologists of his day, that the range of his 
investigation was very wide, though his name is connected 
with no great definite discovery of first-rate importance, 
and his accuracy prodigious. There have probably been few 
ornithologists who have added so much to the detailed knowl- 
edge of the science, or done so much to reduce existing 
knowledge to order; while both as a guide and inspirer of 
younger students, and as a stern and inflexible critic of the 
work of other investigators his influence can hardly be over- 
estimated. 
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In 1904 I was elected a Fellow of Magdalene, and a Cam- 
bridge friend wrote to congratulate me. He said in his letter 
that I should find Newton, who was a Fellow of the College, 
very friendly and very interesting. " He is the only man 
I have ever known, ' ' he added, ' ' who has all the character- 
istics of John Bull." 

My first encounter with the professor, as we all called 
him at Magdalene, was at dinner at the Lodge. He was 
then over seventy-five years of age, and had resided at the 
College for more than fifty years. I recognized him at once. 
He was older, balder, whiter and much lamer. He walked 
with two sticks and with great difficulty. He had been lame 
in one leg since infancy, and had latterly injured his sound 
leg by a fall out yachting. But his complexion was as clear 
and rosy as ever, and he looked like a man who enjoyed 
life heartily. I had written to him upon my election, and 
had received a courteous non-committal sort of reply. He 
greeted me dryly but kindly. His fine old-fashioned man- 
ners impressed me. He would not allow any one to help 
him, though he moved with great difficulty; and the way 
in which he plumped into a chair and crossed his legs, in 
a peculiar fashion, showed that standing caused him great 
uneasiness. His profound bow was delightful, and the deft 
way in which he gathered his sticks in his left hand, in order 
to have his right hand free to shake, was very character- 
istic. The hand itself was firm, strong and cool, and the 
pointed fingers had a well-bred look. His manner was quick 
and decided and his talk trenchant enough. He spared no 
loose statement, and his courtesy was not of the kind that 
sank differences of opinion. He combated any view with 
which he disagreed, and it was eminently necessary to be 
wary in talk with him; his manner to me was a mixture of 
friendliness and caution. 

On the following day he made his appearance at Chapel, 
occupying the next stall to myself. I was talking to the 
Master at the Library door, when he appeared at the postern 
which led from his house. He wore the familiar tall hat, 
a full surplice and a hood flung on anyhow, torn in several 
places, the white silk lining having become a sort of coffee- 
color from age and dust. He made his way very slowly to 
his place. "When he was seated, he produced and put on a 
very old and battered skull-cap. His edition of the service, 
so to speak, was the quaintest I ever heard. He had all sorts 
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of curious omissions. For instance, he never said the last 
words of the Lord's Prayer, from " For thine is the king- 
dom " to the end, supposing it, I imagine, to be a later addi- 
tion. In the first clauses of the Litany he never said the 
ascription, but began at the words ' ' have mercy upon us " ; 
and the same was the case with all similar suffrages. In the 
Communion Service he joined almost fiercely in the Lord's 
Prayer at the beginning, which is generally and rightly left 
to the celebrant, and said the responses to the Command- 
ments with a strong emphasis on the word " this law. " Add 
to this an extreme rapidity of utterance, which hopelessly 
distanced all competitors, and a peremptory rasping tone, 
as though he were rating a dishonest footman rather than 
making a personal petition at the Throne of Grace. I never 
heard so strange a performance, and it was never varied in 
the smallest particular. I never quite gathered what his 
religious opinions were. He was a zealous Conformist, and 
I should suppose would have described himself as an old- 
fashioned High Churchman. He attended the Sacrament at 
due intervals, and received the elements, reverently standing 
at the altar steps. Shortly after this date music was intro- 
duced into the service. There had not been a musical in- 
strument in the Chapel since 1680 or any species of music, 
and the introduction of the harmonium was a sore blow to 
the professor, who had hitherto successfully resisted all 
attempts to establish an organ in the Chapel. When hymns 
were introduced, it was an unfailing amusement to see the 
professor open a hymn-book and survey the scene with ill- 
concealed disgust. He used to shut the book with a snap 
before the end and sit ostentatiously down with an air of 
relief. He always said a loud Amen at the ends of the 
prayers ; but when the Master introduced a little prayer for 
the College, from the old Compline service, the professor 
used to turn to the pages of his Prayer-book, look round 
with dramatic bewilderment, as though he thought the Chap- 
lain was delirious, and hold his lips stiffly sealed at the con- 
clusion, for fear he should forget himself and add the en- 
dorsement of an Amen to any petition of so singular a char- 
acter. 

That first service over, I went out with the Master and the 
rtrofessor. The latter lived in an odd, low, one - storied 
house, adjacent to the College and stretching north from the 
Master's drive. It was called the " Old Lodge," and was 
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in fact the back rooms of the original Master's Lodge, eon- 
verted into a curious little dwelling, with large cellars un- 
derneath it. In front of it is a small dark court, separated 
from the street by a high ancient wall with gates. In this 
space the late Master used to keep cows, but at some recent 
time the cows had been given up, and the professor, who 
had long occupied the house, built a bedroom on the site 
of the cowshed, and turned the byre into a tiny, ill-kept, 
smoke-dried garden. There was but one entrance from the 
street, front and back door alike, entered through a high 
postern across a flagged passage. At the back the professor 
had added another bedroom for himself. The shrubs grew 
thickly in front of the windows. A great box hedge shut off 
the view into the Master's garden; here, in the summer, 
bracken, originally planted by the professor, grew high and 
luxuriant in the secluded angle between the Master's drive 
and the professor's house. A flight of steps, much over- 
grown with moss, led down into the cellars, and there were 
one or two erections of iron rods supporting little plat- 
forms holding a dish for water, over which the professor 
used to crumble bread for the birds that came to his call. 
A tiny gravel walk led into this strip of ground from the 
Master's drive, and by ascending a few steps you reached 
the professor's study window, which opened to the ground, 
and which formed his usual egress to go into College and 
the ingress by which his friends in College were permitted 
to visit him. 

That first morning, the Master, with a good-natured de- 
sire to increase cordiality between myself and the professor, 
unadvisedly suggested that I should go in with him to have 
a talk. Unadvisedly, I say, because the professor was a man 
of strict routine and always employed the morning hours in 
answering letters, of which he received a large number, and 
which he always answered with a blunt pen in a somewhat 
illegible hand, by return of post ; accordingly, I went in. The 
professor said, politely, that he was proud to make my ac- 
quaintance, and added in a somewhat menacing tone that he 
was gratified to learn from my letter to him that I meant 
to devote myself to the College. He did not invite me to 
sit down, but a moment after held out his hand, saying, " I 
won't detain you — we shall meet in Hall to-night." I felt 
myself dismissed and hurried away. I confess that he in- 
spired me with considerable awe. 
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In Hall that evening I met him. He appeared in a black 
bow tie, a very high-cut waistcoat, a roomy dining-coat, a 
thin silk gown and a tall hat, with his two sticks. The dinner 
consisted of a clear soup, fish, roast beef, a goose, plum 
pudding, cheese. In those days the hour was seven, and 
the carving was done on the table. I learned afterwards 
that the meal was invariably the same, though pheasants 
and chickens were substituted in due season for the goose. 
It was the professor's idea of an appropriate English din- 
ner. I gathered that if there was any alteration whatever 
in the menu he was profoundly vexed, and he had hit upon 
a plan by which it should be always the same. The menu 
was brought to one of the Fellows in residence, who oc- 
casionally made some alterations. But the professor ordered 
that the menu should be brought to him last, when he al- 
ways struck out the alterations and substituted the original 
dishes. He did this even when he did not dine in Hall. Not 
only did he prefer a settled order himself, but he could not 
bear any deviation from it, even when he was not present. 
This was an interesting trait in the professor's character. 
If he approved of a thing, and ninety-nine other people 
approved of something else, he would still have had his 
own preferences carried out, in spite of their wishes, and 
even if he were not personally affected by the change. He 
could not bear even to think of us as eating any other meal 
than that which he preferred. If he had known, for in- 
stance, that a leg of lamb had been substituted for roast 
beef at the Sunday dinner, even if he himself had been dining 
in his own house, he would have eaten a plate of roast 
beef in solitude, and thought in disgust and dudgeon that 
those in Hall were eating something different, even though 
it was their preference to do so. He had no sense of the 
rights of others in the matter. I have heard him say a dozen 
times, when some change of detail was being discussed, and 
it was represented to him that every one else preferred it, 
' ' Then every one else are fools. ' ' 

It is the custom to have a guest-night on Sundays in Mag- 
dalene, and the Fellows are bound by an unwritten law to 
dine in Hall. The professor always had a couple of guests. 
He ate an extraordinarily good meal, a full plateful of every- 
thing that appeared, washed down with abundance of claret. 
He strenuously preserved the old custom of " taking wine," 
and it was a pleasure to see him fill his glass, insist on his 
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partner filling his, and then bow gravely over the uplifted 
goblet. He always sprinkled his plum pudding with salt. 
I used to wonder how he kept his health, because the dinner 
he ate would have been a large one for a man living an active 
life; but he took neither luncheon nor tea, and breakfasted 
late. He did suffer terribly from gouty eczema, and I have 
little doubt that had he duly regulated his diet, which was 
quite inappropriate to his age, his life might have been pro- 
longed. 

We adjourned to the Combination-room afterwards, the 
professor working his way very slowly up the steep stairs. 
We had dessert sitting at small tables in a semicircle round 
the fire. This ritual again was dear to the professor's heart. 
I remember on a later occasion that the Master innocently 
suggested that for a change we should sit round the big 
oval table. The professor was speechless with indignation, 
and sate sullenly through the proceeding, scarcely opening 
his mouth except to say that he would hardly have known 
the place. Nothing vexed him more than the least variation 
from the convivial routine. It is the duty of the junior 
Fellow to look after the comfort of the guests and to see 
that the wine and dessert are duly circulated. The Sunday- 
evening parties became larger at this time, as there were 
more Fellows in residence, and the only way to secure the 
comfort of the guests was to take the wine round and fill 
the glasses ; otherwise the bottles used to get stuck, and one 
was always jumping up to pass it on. The professor dis- 
liked extremely being ministered to. " You're very good," 
he would say if one filled his glass, adding, testily: " Can't 
you let the things be passed round? That is the custom 
here — passed, not handed. Do put that decanter down, and 
let us help ourselves!" A Fellow who was present ven- 
tured on one occasion meekly to suggest that if that wine 
was not handed round it did not always circulate. " Do 
put it down!" said the professor; " I hate to see people 
fussing about. It's not our custom here." But with the 
little tables duly spread, and a good dinner inside him, he 
was generally in high good-humor. He was always full of 
talk. He remembered everything, and remembered it ex- 
actly. I have heard him retell a story I once told him, and 
I think he preserved my exact phrases. I once gave him an 
anecdote about a common friend of ours, A . " An ex- 
cellent story," said the professor, " but not in the least char- 
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acteristic of A ! Now, if it had been told of B- 



should not have been surprised." I discovered afterwards 

that it really was an anecdote of B , and the professor's 

delight, when I told him this, was great. He had travelled 
a good deal, he knew almost every one of a past generation 
that was worth knowing, he was full to the brim of pic- 
turesque personal details, and he seemed to be acquainted 
with almost every book one could mention of a certain date. 
He had the strongest prejudices. Some one quoted a saying 
of Charles Lamb's to him in my presence. " Very apposite 
and amusing!" said the professor; " but I have a very poor 
opinion of Charles Lamb. He was a monkey, and a snivel- 
ling monkey." He disliked all argument; he seldom spoke 
of politics; and if ethical or religious matters were alluded 
to, he changed the conversation as quickly as possible. He 
liked to talk of definite facts and definite people, and his 
acquaintance with family histories and genealogies was very 
wide. He was a perfect mine of information about the his- 
tory and traditions of the College. 

He was always very jealous of outside interference. On 
one occasion he was dining in Hall with, one other Fellow, 
when a considerable uproar arose at one of the undergrad- 
uates' tables. The professor sent down a message request- 
ing that order might be restored; and the monition had its 
effect. A Trinity undergraduate, who had been dining with 
the noisy party, was much vexed at the occurrence, waited 
till the Hall was empty, and then came up to the high table 
in order to apologize for his part in the disturbance. He 
had hardly uttered a word, when the professor said, in in- 
dignant tones: " How dare you come and speak to me in 
that gown! A Trinity gown in Hall— most improper! I 
must ask you to be so good as to go away at once." 

When I began to reside in College, in 1905, I found that 
Newton appeared little in public. He was really very infirm, 
though his alertness and cheerfulness, and the remarkable 
healthiness of his face and demeanor, gave the opposite im- 
pression. He had long given up lecturing, and paid a deputy, 
Mr. W. Bateson, of St. John's, the distinguished biologist, 
to discharge this duty for him. I learnt a curious thing: 
that he was always very nervous when lecturing, and disliked 
it greatly, putting his lecture at one o'clock to discourage 
would-be attenders. He wrote out his discourses, and de- 
livered them exactly as they were written. A friend of mine 
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who was on one occasion the solitary auditor of a lecture 
tells me that the professor addressed him throughout in the 
phrase — " some of you may possibly object that there are 
obvious exceptions to this" — not having sufficient con- 
fidence even to substitute the singular for the plural. It 
is said, too, that at due intervals, at each rhetorical climax 
or natural division of the discourse, a pointing hand was 
drawn in the margin, with a note appended, drink water 
here; but for the truth of this I cannot vouch. It was a 
curious trait, for any man less shy or nervous in a party I 
never saw. One would have thought him wholly indifferent 
to and unconscious of an audience. But I have seen the same 
tendency come out once or twice. There was a sudden call 
on him one evening to say grace in Hall, and a more stutter- 
ing and stumbling performance I never heard. As to his 
discharging the ostensible duties of his post by deputy, no 
doubt he considered that he was mainly paid for research 
work; and in this respect his energy was prodigious and 
unflagging. He certainly did far more for his subject by his 
untiring industry than if he had contented himself with 
delivering the stipulated lectures, and no more. Besides, 
he thought it his duty to encourage in every way the stu- 
dents of his subject. He invited them to his house, he an- 
swered any question referred to him with endless courtesy 
and patience, and held up a high ideal of strict investigation 
and laborious accumulation of facts. Neither did he amass 
money. He always lived like a poor man. The clothes 
he wore were the oldest I have ever seen: there was a suit 
he wore in summer which was like sacking, and a funny 
little round hat, green with age, adorned his head out-of- 
doors. He used to drive down to the Museum every day in 
a cab, and sometimes went a little farther into the country. 
As far as appearance went, he had the faculty of always 
looking like a gentleman : one would have supposed him to 
be a prosperous professional man, perhaps a lawyer. The 
routine of his day was absolutely fixed: he rose late and 
breakfasted about ten o'clock. I once had to see him on 
business, and went in, finding him at breakfast. I never saw 
such a meal for a sedentary man suffering from gout. He 
had a cold beefsteak pie, a captain's biscuit and two cups 
of tea poured out, so that they might be of the same heat 
and strength when required. After breakfast he wrote his 
letters ; and it may be added that he never destroyed a let- 
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ter — even an invitation to dinner. His honse was full of 
stored papers. At noon he went down to the Museum. He 
could not bear to be called upon except at stated times. He 
dined by himself early, and did most of his work late at 
night. He was a slow worker, and verified everything ; and 
the act of getting up from his chair, finding the necessary 
book, looking out the passage and putting the book back 
consumed much time. He went to bed about two or three 
in the morning. He imbued his pupils with the sense of the 
necessity of verifying references — so much so that, though 
he left at his death an immense mass of verified references, 
the pupil to whom the task of editing them fell said that he 
would not be true to the professor's principles unless he 
verified them all again. He was always at home on Sunday 
evenings. In old days his pupils used to come in consider- 
able numbers, and he set great store by this social function. 
I remember his once deploring to me rather pathetically the 
fact that of late so few people came to see him. But it was 
not a very exhilarating performance. The room was lighted 
with a blaze of gas, to which of recent years he added elec- 
tric light. His eyes must have been marvellously strong, for 
he used to read quite small print without glasses. A number 
of hard chairs were set out in a circle round the fire, which 
was always lighted, even on comparatively warm evenings. 
He himself sate in an easy-chair by the door, and the ap- 
pearance of the room was as though it were arranged for 
some species of class instruction. He used to sit smoking 
and making paper spills out of half-sheets. The conversa- 
tion was general, as a rule, and not always entertaining, 
though one became aware what a marvellous memory the 
professor had, and how wide a knowledge he possessed both 
of books and people. His judgments on the latter were 
trenchant and a little superficial. He was fond of humor- 
ous stories, and I can recall very clearly his look when he 
was amused or telling some amusing story. His hand was 
upraised, his mouth elongated and drawn down at the cor- 
ners into a very genial smile. I never saw him out of spirits. 
He was occasionally vexed, but never melancholy or tired or 
suffering. I used to meet him also at the meetings of an old 
dining club called the Family, which met once a fortnight, 
at which he was always in the best of spirits, and ate and 
drank everything that was handed to him. 

His house was verv characteristic. It was hideous be- 
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yond the nightmares of aesthetes. It was not even homely 
or comfortable. The hall was hung with a paper made to 
look like blocks of granite; the rooms were papered in a 
faded buff color; the new bedroom was painted a strong 
purple. The furniture was either old and shabby or new 
and pretentious. There were a few dusty pictures hung 
rather high ; books everywhere, crammed into deal shelves ; 
heaps of papers, pamphlets, packets of letters lumbering 
up the tables. The carpets worn, the curtains dim and drab. 
There was hardly an object on which the eye could rest with 
a sense of pleasure or even of comfort. In his bedroom 
was a huge four-post bedstead, many books, bottles of medi- 
cine, ointment in saucers; nothing seemly or stately. The 
professor was entirely unconscious of it all ; he disliked orna- 
ment, and had just the things he wanted. The large parlor, 
with its flaring gas and piercing electric lights in milky 
globes, was the most uncomfortable room I ever saw. 

In College matters he was generally in opposition. I can 
hardly ever remember an occasion when he consented will- 
ingly to a change of any kind. I never could quite under- 
stand his attitude to the College: he was fond of it and 
proud of it in a way; he desired that it should flourish and 
prosper, but only on the lines which he preferred. There 
is a rule at Magdalene that all resident Fellows are mem- 
bers of the governing body, and he never missed a meeting. 
He was always very genial and full of talk on these oc- 
casions, and indeed used to delay the progress of business. 
He was always very much opposed to anything being made 
a precedent, and used to hamper any concession that was 
suggested with all sorts of precautionary conditions. 

I remember a few salient instances of his method. At 
one time it was suggested that the Hall should be repainted. 
It was formerly a light buff color, and the paint was so 
scorched and blistered by the sun that it had the appear- 
ance of being smeared with stale mustard. We adjourned 
to the Hall to see the effect of certain strips of color hung 
upon the walls. The professor pleaded shrilly and fiercely 
for the same color to be restored. It was useless to point 
out that there was not a single member of the College who 
approved of the buff tint, and that visitors invariably com- 
mented upon its dinginess. " They are all fools," said the 
professor. A subcommittee was eventually appointed to act 
with full powers, and the panelling was stained a rich brown, 
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enormously improving the appearance of the place. The 
first time we dined there after the painting, the Master said, 
cheerfully, to the professor, " Well, what do you think of 
it!" The professor looked round in disgust and said, " I 
don't like to say what I think: it is like what I may politely 
call Gehenna. ' ' 

On another occasion it was proposed that ladies should be 
admitted, in restricted numbers, to the Chapel service. The 
discussion was amicable, and a system was suggested. To 
my surprise, the professor took very little part, except to 
interject an occasional sneer; but when the motion was to 
be put to the vote, the old man grew suddenly white, and 
in a voice strangled with passion made a most vindictive 
speech. He said that he disapproved of all the alterations 
in the Chapel service ; that it was no longer the least pleasure 
to him to attend. Everything done or suggested was utter- 
ly out of keeping with the ideal of a plain collegiate service. 
He disliked it all from the bottom of his heart ; and he wound 
up by saying that we might pass what votes we liked, but 
that if one lady was admitted to the Chapel service he should 
never set foot in the building again. 

We sate appalled at the tempest. One of the Fellows said 
that, though he approved of the motion, he thought that the 
professor's feeling overbalanced the advantages. The Mas- 
ter concurred, expressed his concern at the professor's view 
of the alterations that had been made hitherto, and with- 
drew his motion. The old man sate grimly silent, and it 
evidently never entered his head to make, or to wish to make, 
the least concession; he did not care what any one else 
thought or wished, and he would prevent any change if he 
could. 

The only thing I have ever heard him express a wish to 
see changed in the Chapel was a certain window, which had 
been painted in the professor's undergraduate days by some 
members of the College, himself included — I suppose about 
1850 — under the direction of an artistic Don. It was a very 
poor affair, the colors thin and staring, the figure panels 
small, muzzy and mean, the ornament clumsy and feeble. 
But it had an historical value, having been made in the early 
days of the Gothic revival, and the personal associations 
made it more interesting still. 

An embarrassing scene occurred when one of the Fellows 
asked leave that his daughter's marriage might be celebrated 
vol. cxcni. — no. 664 28 
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in Chapel. The professor exploded in wrath. He had never 
heard such a preposterous suggestion. A College Chapel 
was not intended for such things as weddings; the young 
lady could have no association with the place ; he regarded 
it as a most improper and entirely unaccountable proposal. 
On that occasion the rest of the governing body were rather 
indignant at the attitude of the professor to what seemed a 
very reasonable request; the matter was put to the vote, and 
the Chapel placed at the disposal of the Fellow in question. 
At the following. College meeting the Fellow said that he 
withdrew his request. His daughter had been so unfortunate 
as to break her leg while playing lawn-tennis, and was lying 
ill in the house where the accident had occurred. She was 
to be married quietly in the neighboring village church as 
soon as she could get about. The professor smiled and said, 
with really incomparable humor, " Solvitur non ambulando." 

One great scene took place when an organ was offered 
by one of the Fellows to the College Chapel. It was thought 
that the professor would object so strongly that the proposal 
was deferred. Eventually, however, it was brought for- 
ward. The Master began by saying, " I have a proposal 
to make about the Chapel, which I fear you will not like, 
Professor." The professor flared up and said, " No, in- 
deed; I never come here now without hearing something 
that I dislike very much." The offer was then stated, and 
every one welcomed it with cordiality and enthusiasm. The 
professor waited till they had done, and then, with a little 
bow to the donor, said: " Words entirely fail me to ex- 
press my sense of the generosity and public spirit which 
prompts this offer. But I am bound to say that I object 
in toto to music in a College Chapel. It is entirely out of 
character, and I am therefore bound to oppose what I be- 
lieve to be against the best interests of the place." The 
usual scene took place, the professor voting in a minority 
of one. But when the organ was erected, he contrived to 
say something pleasant to the giver about its improving the 
appearance of the Chapel. 

For one thing must be recorded. I never saw a man who 
took a defeat better. He fought to the last moment, and 
when he was outvoted, he accepted the situation gracefully 
and good-humoredly. I never heard him make any sort of 
criticism or recrimination afterwards; and, indeed, when a 
thing was once done and had become part of the place, the 
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professor's Toryism invested it with a sort of sanctity, and 
lie would have opposed its removal with the same zeal that 
he had opposed its erection. 

In November, 1905, he had a had fall while coming out of 
Hall. I never saw a man collapse so completely; hut this 
was evidently deliberate, as an attempt to save himself would 
have no doubt produced a worse strain. He was badly 
shaken, but I saw him later in the evening, and he did not 
appear to be much the worse. But he was never quite the 
same again. The last time he dined in Hall we were a very 
small party, and he was troubled by a violent cough. The 
death of a sister distressed him greatly, and he began to 
say that he had outlived all his friends. Then dropsical 
symptoms intervened. I believe that if he had made any 
effort to live he could have thrown his illness off — there was 
nothing organically wrong — but he determined to consider 
himself doomed. He used to reply to inquiries about his 
health with a grim shake of the head. He still came to 
Chapel and Hall, and looked much the same; only I used 
to notice in Chapel how his hands trembled. 

The last time I ever saw him alive was in his own house. 
I went in one Sunday evening, and found him alone. He 
did what he seldom did : shook hands with me, retaining my 
hand in his own for a minute. I think he regarded it as 
a farewell. A great crowd came in that evening ; he seemed 
a little oppressed, and presently left the room. When I went 
out I found him in the passage. " Must you be going?" 
he said and added, " Yes, there is rather a crowd to-night 
— too much of a good thing." He dropped his stick, and I 
picked it up. " You're very good," he said, with the fa- 
miliar formula — and so I saw him no more. He suffered 
a good deal at the last, and could only sleep in his chair; 
lying in bed brought on palpitations. But he never com- 
plained; he made all his arrangements for death, and faced 
it as a gallant old English admiral might. 

The evening before he died the Master was sent for. The 
professor's articulation was very faint. The Master said 
a prayer. The professor thanked him, and then wished him 
good-by. Then, with long pauses, he said, " God bless all 
my friends— God bless the College," adding, with a smile, 
"And may the study of Zoology continue to flourish in this 
University !" He was in bed for the last few days, and very 
weak; but just before the end he said, " Lift me up— I must 
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die in my chair, like dear Bradshaw." Bradshaw was one 
of his old friends, the University librarian, who died in 
his rooms in 1886, after returning from a dinner-party, and 
was found dead in the morning sitting in his chair. So on 
June 7th, 1907, the end came. 

His funeral was a very striking sight from the number 
of old pupils and friends who followed him to the grave. 
The coffin was brought into the Chapel in the morning, and 
there was a short service for the College. In the afternoon 
it was wheeled through the Court, out of the gate and up 
the street to St. Giles's. A. long procession followed bare- 
headed, the Visitor, Lord Braybrooke, following the bier, 
with the Fellows behind him. The old man had left the 
severest injunction that there was to be no music at the 
service, and it was consequently one of the most dismal 
ceremonies I have ever attended. 

Newton's was a very happy life, full of enjoyment, fame, 
work, honor and friendship. I do not think he suffered much 
from his restrictions, or even from his physical disabilities. 
He had been more or less lame from infancy, and his face 
testified to his contentment and happiness. It was hardly 
at all lined, and he had the complexion of a very young 
man. He was a man of great courage, and without imagina- 
tion. He did not anticipate evil, and lived joyfully in the 
day and for the day. One could see that he hated sentiment; 
what he loved was the interest of life, social intercourse, 
conviviality, stir, science, work. His courtesy was innate 
and instinctive ; one always felt him to be well born and well 
bred. He loved to have his own way, and for a long time 
I believe he entirely dominated the College. He undoubt- 
edly had mellowed much in later years, but I should think 
he had no pity to spare for weakness or sensibility. He 
valued success and liked distinguished people, not in a defer- 
ential way, but out of genuine interest in a successful per- 
former. He had nothing mean or petty about him, and in 
controversy, however strongly he felt, he would have scorned 
to use any subterfuges or to have outstepped his strong 
code of honor. He had a truly kind heart. I began by fear- 
ing him, I went on to admire him and I ended by loving 
him. He was not at all a typical Don, though he had cer- 
tain donnish characteristics; but his touch with the world 
was wide and his outlook was liberal. Though restricted 
in aim, he was not a narrow-minded man. He had no pro- 
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gramme about doing good, because he instinctively realized 
that the best way to help the world is to do one's appointed 
work with all one's might and main. Of course there were 
qualities be did not possess, but he never pretended to pos- 
sess them ; and he was a vigorous Briton — a man cast in a big 
mould. 

The significance of Newton's life is twofold. It has no 
touch of weakness about it; yet this very characteristic, 
which seems at first sight to be its strength, is in reality, if 
we appraise it justly, a limitation, and a serious limitation. 
It was not that he despised sentiment at all. No one ever 
had a stronger sense of manly comradeship, a deeper passion 
for study, a greater consciousness of his responsibility to 
kindle the torches of those who came after him; and he 
had, too, a proud patriotism, an almost fierce sense of honor, 
and a fanatical reverence for tradition. The weakness lay 
in his intense personal dominance, in the doctrinaire cer- 
tainty of the exact proportions in which common sense and 
feeling should be mingled — the feeling that not only was his 
instinct a law to himself, but that it ought also to be a pat- 
tern to others. What he lacked was imaginative sympathy. 
He did not recognize the rights of other people to their 
own visions and aspirations. His view, for instance, of art 
was that certain sorts of sculptures and pictures and music 
were approved by connoisseurs, and therefore might be tem- 
perately enjoyed and applauded. But he could tolerate no 
development in art, and any new tendency was humbug and 
moonshine. He would have indignantly denied that he was 
swayed by the verdict of the world, because he was quite 
capable, for instance, of declaring that any one could see at 
a glance that the writings of Browning were metaphysical 
twaddle ; but he had formed his taste before the year 1860, 
and all subsequent developments were decadent innovations. 
If it had been argued in his presence that the world changed 
from generation to generation, he would have replied with 
absolute conviction that change was not always progress, but 
might be degradation; and thus he was really a pessimist 
in his despair of the future and in the eager way in which 
he welcomed all the signs of increasing deterioration which 
seemed to result from principles, social or political, opposed 
to his own. 

But in looking round upon the world, however much one 
may regret the miserable waste of time, the halting and 
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uncertain progress of truth and justice, the ugly tyrannies 
and prejudices of humanity, one must face the fact that it 
is only through the resistance of such sturdy temperaments 
as Newton's that progress is solid and secure. One does not 
want life to be overwhelmed in a rush of fluid and hasty 
experiments. Toryism is not only the drag upon the wheel, 
it is the caution and the prudence that annihilate hasty and 
sentimental theories. Justice is not done by trampling on 
prejudices and flouting traditions, but by recognizing the 
needs and the aims which they express. Little happy and 
solid work can be done under a sense of general insecurity, 
and in guarding against anarchy much genuine and fruitful 
eagerness must be sacrificed. The professor represented, 
in a militant form, the stable element of society ; and though 
the structure of the world rises above and beyond the re- 
luctances of the prudent, it is upon their doggedness that the 
soaring arch is based and founded. 

Arthur C. Benson. 



